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Letter on Auctions, concluded from page 17. 

But, it may be asked, why cannot American merchants adopt the same 
plan of business with the foreigner, import the same kind of goods, and en- 
ter into competition with him in his own way? 

The answer to this question will show the reasonableness and necessity 
of a high duty upon auction sales, in a strong light. They cannot enter into 
this competition, because of the difference of terms upon which they and the 
manufacturer can ship the goods from a foreign country, and the difference 
of expense to which they are respectively subject. 

1. The manufacturer has a great advantage in the price.which the goods 
cost him. He depends upon his regular business at home for his substantial 
profits, and sends to our auctions his surplus, inferior, and damaged goods, 
or makes bad articles for this express purpose. It is his occasional method 
of relief, not his chief dependence for support. 

But the American importer must pay the manufacturer a profit; that is, 
a price beyond what he could sell the goods for without loss. 

The difference may be moderately stated at 5 per cent. against the Ame- 
rican importer. 

2. There is yet a greater difference in favour of the manufacturer in point 
of expenses. 

As has been before observed, the American importer must employ a ca- 
pital, have a warehouse and clerks, and sustain the various expenses, and 
fulfil the responsibilities of an established and important member of society. 
But these expenses are not incident to the manufacturer, considered as a 
shipper of goods to this country. A single charge only can be fairly placed 
against them on his account, namely, the commission for selling. But sup- 
pose he pays commission 4 per cent. and that one per cent. be allowed for 
other charges, not including freight and other particulars unavoidable alike 
to every importer; it is not too much to say that, in respect to the expenses 
incident to carrying on the business, he will have the advantage of the 
American importer by 5 to 10 per cent. In the estimate of this difference, 
perhaps nothing need be taken into account, but the reasonable expenses of 
a family, a warehouse, clerks and taxes, to which residents and citizens 
only are subject. Yet it would be fair to place against the commission paid 
by the manufacturer on the sale of his goods at auction, the commission 
commonly paid by the American importer on the purchase ef his goods by 
an agent abroad; and, also, a considerable per centage, for the difference of 
risk between private sales by the American importer on long credits, and 
sales at auction for the manufacturer for cash, or on short credit for indors- 
ed paper. There is still another item not less important, in many instances, 
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than either of the last mentioned: the difference, namely, in the amount of 
imposts paid on goods subject to ad valorem duties, when invoiced at the 
price which they cost the manufacturer, and the amount that would be paid 
on the same goods if imported by the American merchant, and thvoiced at 
a price iota the manufacturer’s profit. 

Whether these calculations would bear a rigid application to every case 
or not, is of very little consequence. It is a matter of most deplorable ex- 
perience, and can hardly fail to be apparent to every one, that the foreigner, 
selling his goods at our auctions, has advantages which are incompatible 
with the prosecution of business upon American account, and which can be 
countervailed only by a high duty upon those sales—a duty sufficient to 
place the manufacturer upon a level with the American merchant, in regard 
to the terms upon which they can, respectively, afford to transact business 
in our markets. 

Such a duty cannot but strike every one as in the highest degree just and 
equal, imposing a hardship upon no one, tending to no violent or deleteri- 
ous results, neither destroying the auction business, nor giving a bounty 
to business in the ordinary form. Such a duty being imposed, competition 
in the market would no longer be ruinous. The American merchant would 
regain his standing in relation to the foreigner, and the unparalleled de- 
rangements and confusions in the business of the country would be reme- 
died. That such duty is, to the last degree, necessary, unless what remains 
of our commerce is to be abandoned to foreigners, and all the profits of our 
trade to be given up to them, is no longer doubted by those who are prac- 
tically acquainted with the subject. 

The difficulty to be removed results from the auction system.’ It is not 
that foreigners send their goods to this country to be sold; but that it is 
practicable for them to effect their sales with the greatest safety and ad- 
vantage, in a way which occasions but slight expenses, which cannot be 
adopted upon equal terms by the American importer, and in which bad ar- 
ticles often sell as high as good ones. 

No American importer will object to foreigners bringing or sending their 
goods to our markets to be disposed of at private sale. But why will he not 
object? Because, in that case, if the goods are not fair and merchantable in 
quality, measurement, &c. they will produce only their comparative value; 
and because the delay, incident to sales in this form, the period of credit 
allowed, the hazards and disappointments to be encountered, the loss of 
interest, the accumulation of expense: these, and che like particulars, bring 
the foreigner nearer to a level with the American merchant. Were the bu- 
siness placed upon this, its natural footing, the expectation of immediate 
sales, and return of proceeds, could no longer be indulged. Months, and 
seasons, and sometimes years, would pass away before the proceeds would 
be realized ; losses would intervene, and the various perplexities and re- 
verses to which such a business is liable, would have to be submitted to. 
And it may be relied upon, that, from the nature of the case, the circum- 
stances and contingencies attending it, and the objects had in view, so long 


1 A great deal is said by certain persons against regulations of trade. The real evil 
is, that our trade is regulated but in part. That regulation, for instance, by which li- 
censes are granted to a few individuals as auctioneers, from its insufficiency and imper- 
fection, throws a tremendous monopoly of business and of advantages into their hands, 
for which the public receive no equivalent in return. The great profits arising from 
this monopoly have drawn to its aid proportionate pecuniary capital, to be employed 
in making advances on goods lodged for sale, and in discounting paper received for 
goods when sold; and, in effect, a considerable monopoly in the money market is 
produced ; every facility is afforded to speculation and every temptation supplied to 
excessive and desperate trading. 
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as sales by auction can be effected at a less rate of duty than 10 to 15 per 
cent. foreign manufacturers and traders will send their surplus, inferior, 
and damaged goods, to our markets to be sold in that manner, in preference 
not only to allowing them to perish on their hands, but in preference also 
to any other practicable method of exchanging them for money.” 

Will it be feared by any that a duty of ten per cent. on the sales would 
break up the auction business? Is it possible for any one to believe that ten 
per cent. would be equal to the difference of expense incident to business 
transacted by private sale, and that done by auction, and countervail, at the 
same time, all the other inducements held out to foreigners to supply our 
markets with goods to be sold in this manner? Is there any thing in past 
experience to suggest or to favour such an apprehension? Far from it. In 
1816, when the United States and state duties, in New York, together with 
the commissions allowed by law to the auctioneers, amounted to 6 per cent. 
the sales, so far from being diminished, were greatly augmented in amount. 
It has been imagined that this was owing to the circumstance that goods 
brought very high prices during that year. But how did this operate to in- 
crease sales by auction? Were higher prices obtained at auction than could 
be realized by private sale? Without doubt; but that was nothing new. 
Was there then a greater difference of prices in this way than usual? That 
probably cannot be made to appear. 

But this question of destroying the auctions, demands more particular 
illustration. 

1. Though a duty of 10 per cent. were levied upon sales by auction, they 
would still be to foreigners the most eligible medium of sale for the greater 
part of the goods sent to this country on foreign account. ‘They would be 
the most eligible in respect of expense, of safety, of expedition. . 

Without repeating what has been before said to this purpose, it may be 
presumed that no reasonable doubt can be entertained of the correctness of 
this position. What then is to hinder the auctions having business? Will 
it be said that the disasters, bad debts, and sacrifices of the last year, will 
make foreigners cautious of sending their goods to this country? By no 
means. The necessity of sending them for a market has increased. ‘They 
may, indeed, beware how they send them to be disposed of at private sale; 
but experience has taught them that those who sell by auction, are not those 
who suffer by bad debts. As to all that is said about sacrifices of these 
goods, it is a kind of farce which has had its uses. It has, for years, been 
constantly given out, that the sacrifices sustained by foreigners, in the sale 
of their goods by auction, would prevent further supplies from the same 
sources. But no diminution of supplies has happened. On the contrary, a 
great increase of importations on foreign account, as well as of sales by 
auction, has taken place. ‘This matter is better understood abroad than 
here. 

2. The mass of inferior and damaged goods, which it is so much for the 
interest of foreigners to send to this country, cannot be sold even here, ex- 
cept by auction. Ten per cent. duty will not deprive the auction monopoly 
of those things. 


2 Though foreigners can, on account of the slight expense of sales by auction, af- 
ford to take a less price fur their goods in our markets, than American importers can 
take, without loss, it is by no means true that they, therefore, do take less. This 
circumstance does not affect the subject favourably to the purchaser and consumer. 
Every seller, whether he be a foreigner ora citizen, obtains the highest price he pos- 
sibly can for his goods. But, if they both sell at the same price, the foreigner, from 
his advantage in respect to incidental expense, realizes much the greater profit. He 
ought, therefore, to pay the country for such advantage, by an adequate tax on the 
sales. 
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3. Frauds of more consequence to the owner, than a duty of 10 per cent. 
on the sales, can be practised when goods are to be sold by auction; but 
which would be impossible, or far more difficult and dangerous, in any other 
case. No allusion is meant here to any thing done on the part of the auc- 
tioneers, but only to what is practicable, and what has been effected toa 
very serious extent by owners or their private agents. ‘To touch the sub- 
ject very lightly, it may suffice to say, that the appraisers in New York are 
understood to have detected about 200 fraudulent and false invoices, small 
as is the chance of detection by the examination of one package out of every 
50, especially when that one happens to contain goods subject to specific 
duties: now when goods are sold by auction, the owners’ names are not 
eommunicated. No original invoice is to be seen. No one can tell at what 
rate, or under what description, they were entered at the Custom House. 
If fraud has been perpetrated, the author of it can rarely be found out. 

To this may be added that smuggling is induced almost entirely by the 
secrecy and facility of sales by auction. It would be to the last degree dif- 
ficult and dangerous to vend smuggled goods by private sale. For, in this 
case, the original invoice will be demanded, and that invoice must have the 
signatures of officers in the Custom House upon it. If it is not pro- 
duced, suspicion immediately takes place. ‘The seller finds himself at the 
mercy of the buyer. But if he can send his goods to auction, where no 
questions are asked, he is safe. Now it happens that the articles, of which 
the greatest value is smuggled, as gold and silver watches, jewellery, &c. 
&c. are subject only to seven and a half per cent. duty. Yet the smuggler, 
by selling at auction, can save 4 per cent. of this; whereas a duty of 10 per 
cent. would destroy the temptation to smuggle. 

4. The rapid and astonishing increase of sales by auction is sufficient to 
justify the inference, that the inducements which they offer are of too much 
weight to be wholly superseded by a duty of 10 per cent. Had they in- 
creased slowly, and been embarrassed by the obstructions and difficulties 
commonly incident to a change in the course of business, it might be doubt- 
ed whether such a duty would not materially reduce, or even destroy, 
them. But their having suddenly attained such a powerful ascendancy 
over business transacted upon the principles, and in the forms, which had 
subsisted from the earliest periods of commerce, and constituted the foun- 
dation and the security of commercial confidence and enterprise, is a suffi- 
cient indication that their career is not to be easily checked. Indeed, the 
real danger is, that, without a high duty they will engross the whole busi- 
ness of the country. | 

But will it be pretended that such a duty would raise the price of goods, 
and be, in effect, only an additional burden upon the consumer ? The very 
reverse of this will happen, if the operation of the established principles of 
business, and the results of the past experience of the trading world, may 
be relied on. 

It may be observed, 

1. That the purchaser has nothing at all to do with the duty ; it cannot 
affect him in any way; it can furnish no motive to him to buy less than he 
otherwise would, or to offer higher prices. The amount of duties is to be 
deducted, with other charges, from the proceeds of the sales ; but the buyer’s 
relation to the subject is precisely the same as if no such deduction was to 
be made. His conduct is governed by motives altogether independent of 
the expenses, profits, or losses of the vendor. 

2. This duty, instead of tending to raise the prices of goods, will tend 
to reduce them, by creating competition between sales by auction and sales 
by private contract. A duty which shall render it practicable for American 
importers to resume their business, and come into the market again, will 
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open the door for competition ; and this, and nothing but this, will bri 
oods down to the lowest possible prices. With this desirable object, the 
existence of such a treinendous monopoly of the sale of goods, as has been 
acquired by the auctions, is altogether inconsistent. It is the inevitable 
effect of this monopoly to command higher prices than could be obtained if 
it did not exist, and a full and free competition in the market were realized. 
When any description of goods is perceived to be, to a considerable extent, 
within the vortex of this wonder-working system, the price advances ; better 
terms are demanded by those who may have such goods to offer at private 
sale. ‘They are put up to sale no faster than is consistent with the purpose 
of raising the price. It is soon apprehended that, if bought at all, they 
must be bought at auction; and as no one can tell what quantity there is to 
be brought forward, every person having occasion to buy, is induced to at- 
tend the sales advertised, for fear of a further advance of price, or of the 
stock being entirely exhausted. Nor is the effect confined to those who 
buy for the purpose of supplying consumers or dealers in the interior. 
When the article is so far taken up as to be fairly within the grasp of the 
auction monopoly, speculators come forward and purchase, with a view to 
sell again, by auction or otherwise, after a convenient interval, at still 
higher prices. 

Surely no man who will reflect upon the amazing quantity of goods sold 
by auction from day to day, year in and year out, can possibly believe that 
they are sold cheaper than they would be by private contract, or that any 
considerable proportion of them is, in any sense, sacrificed. Such supposi- 
tion is altogether monstrous and absurd. Were it true, it would be utterly 
impossible to account for the continuance of the business upon such a scale. 
Whatever else of wonder or of mystery there may be about this newly- 
invented system of business, it has not yet appeared that the owners of the 
great mass of goods sold by auction are madmen, or that they are actuated 
by motives of a different nature from those which are at the bottom of all 
trade. ‘They are believed to have their full share of sagacity and skill, and, 
for the most part, to be a good deal wiser than their customers. If the im- 
mense amount of goods sold by auction did not, taking one sale with an- 
other, net more than could be realized in any other way, another mode of 
sale would, of course, be adopted in preference. 

It is incompatible with the nature of business, and with all experience 
the world over, that goods to any considerable extent should be sold cheap, 
except there be a competition among those who sell. It is of the nattre of 
all monopolies to prevent such competition. The auction monopoly does 
yet more: it not only goes to raise the price of goods, by destroying com- 
petition among those who sell, but also by creating great competition among 
those who buy. 

It might be expected that a system of so extraordinary a nature, so in- 
consistent with the interests of our domestic trade and our foreign com- 
merce, and so full of mischiefs of every description, would attract the effi- 
cient and decisive interposition of legislative authority to put a stop to its 
evils, even if no benefit were to result to the revenue. The annals of com- 
merce, and history of corporations and privileges of monopoly, may be 
searched in vain for a parallel to this system in its nature and operations. 

Its effects as a monopoly, its unsettling and breaking up the very foun- 
dations of regular business, deranging all the calculations of those concern- 
ed in commerce, causing constant fluctuations in prices, and doing away 
the idea of a settled value to any species of property; encouraging illicit 
and fraudulent transactions, and contributing to diffuse, through the country, 
a speculating and gambling spirit, and irregular and extravagant habits, in- 
stead of the industry, stability, and well-directed enterprise which for- 
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merly prevailed: these are evils which deserve to be remedied on their 
own account. But happily the remedy of them is one which will brin 


* with it a revenue to a A duty of 10 per cent. on the sales woul 


correct those evils of the auction system, which are remediable, and at the 
same time, produce the wished-for revenue. For there is no danger of the 
amount of sales being so diminished as to defeat this object; though on the 
other hand, it is inevitable that a small rate of duty, if the credits on im- 
posts should be abolished, would increase the auction monopoly, and put an 
end to regular business and importations on American account. To ima- 
gine that the business will regulate itself, so as to be consistent with the inte- 
rests of the community, is as little reasonable as to expect that a revenue 
would be raised if no laws were passed upon the subject. ‘The auction bu- 
siness, however, is not, and never has been left to itself. It would cease to 
be a business, if all legislative regulations on the subject were repealed, and 
every man were permitted to vend his goods by public sale, if he chose to 
do so. The present auction laws render it impossible, while they exist, to 
make the auction business entirely consistent with the interests of the com- 
munity, even if a duty of 10 to 15 per cent. should be imposed. Because 
those laws constitute the business a monopoly, and restrict it to a few in- 
dividuals, conferring rights and privileges on them, which are denied to the 
rest of the community, interfering with the forms and course of trade, and 
destroying competition; and because such a duty would not do away the 
moral effects of the auction system. 

Those who have petitioned for a duty of 10 per cent. on auction sales, 
and whose petitions, in the opinion of most respectable individuals, in the 
several places, are concurred in unanimously by the American merchants 
and traders, with the exception of such as are, in some way, dependent on 
the auctioneers, have long suffered from the deplorable effects of the auc- 
tion system. The question is not between American importers and auc- 
tioneers ; but between a vast and ruinous system, and all the regular Ame- 
rican merchants and traders in the country. ‘The retailers are as unani- 
mous, and have signed the petitions as eagerly as the importers themselves. 
They forbore an application to Congress on the subject, till the evils of 
which they complain became extreme, and, almost as hurtful to the coun- 
try at large, as to any class of individuals. 


$$ 


° The Wealth of Nations.—Continued from page 32. 
No. II. 

~ XI.“ No earthly method remains for encouraging agriculture, where it has 
* not reared up its head, that can be considered in any way efficacious, but 
“¢ the establishing proper manufactures in those countries you wish to en- 
** courage.” 

XII. *¢ If a manufacture be established in any rich and fertile country, by 
*‘ convening a number of people into one place, who must all be fed by the 
*¢ farmer, without interfering with any of his necessary operations, they es- 
‘tablish a ready market for the produce of his farm, and thus throw money 
“into his hands, and give spirit and energy to his culture.”* 

XIII. “ Insurmountable obstacles lie in the way of a farmer in an unim- 
* proved country, who has nothing but commerce alone to depend upon for 
* providing a market for the produce of his farm.” 

XIV. “Industry in all shapes, in all instances, and by all means should 


“be encouraged and protected ; indolence by every possible method rooted 
“ out.?*5 


> Anderson on Industry, p. 70. 4¥dem, 37. 5Idem. Franklin, iy. 159 
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XV.“ Some European nations prudently refuse to consume the manufac- 
“tures of East India. The gain to the merchant is not to be compared with 
“6 the loss, by this means, of people to the nation.””7 

XVI. “ Foreign luxuries, and needless manufactures, imported and used 
“in a nation, increase the-people of the nation that furnishes them, and di- 
‘“‘ minish the people of the nation that uses them.”* 

XVII. “ Laws, therefore, that prevent such importations, and on the 
“‘ contrary, promote the exportation of manufactures to be consumed in fo- 
“reign countries, may be called, (with respect to the people that make 
‘“‘them,) generative laws, as, by increasing subsistence, they encourage mar- 
* riage.” 

XVIII. “ Such laws, likewise, strengthen a nation doubly, by increasing 
“+ its own people, aud diminishing its neighbours.’’*° 

XIX. “ Where a nation imposes high duties on our productions, or pro- 
“ hibits them altogether, it may be proper for us to do the same by theirs— 
“ first burdening or excluding those productions which they bring here in 
“competition with our own of the same kind; selecting next, such manu- 
“‘ factures as we take from them in greatest — and which at the same 
‘time we could the soonest furnish to ourselves, or obtain from other coun- 
“ tries ; imposing on them duties light at first, but heavier and heavier after- 
‘“‘ wards, as other channels of supply open.” ** 

XX. “ Such duties, having the effect of indirect encouragement to do- 
‘‘mestic manufactures of the same kind, may induce the manufacturer to 
“‘ come himself into these states, where cheaper subsistence, equal laws, and 
‘a vent for his wares, free of duty, may insure him the highest profits from 
“his skill and industry. The oppressions of our agriculture in foreign 
“ narts would thus be made the occasion of relieving it from a dependence 
“‘ on the councils and conduct of others, and of promoting arts, manufac- 
“‘ tures, and population at home.”** 

XXI. “ The foreign demand for the products of agricultural countries, is, 
“in a great degree, rather casual and occasional, than certain or con- 
** stant.’?*8 

XXII. “ There are natural causes tending to render the external demand 
“« for the surplus of agricultural nations a precarious reliance. ‘The differ- 
“ences of seasons, in the countries which are the consumers, make im- 
“ mense differences in the produce of their own soils, in different years ; 
“and consequently in the degrees of their necessity for foreign supply. 
** Plentiful harvests with them, especially if similar ones occur at the same 
** time in the countries which are the furnishers, occasion of course a glut 
‘in the markets of the latter.”’*+ 

XXIII. “* There appear strong reasons to regard the foreign demand for 
“ our surplus produce as too uncertain a reliance, and to desire a substitute 
“for it, in an extensive domestic market.’’*® 

XXIV. “* Manufacturers, who constitute the most numerous class, after 
‘the cultivators of land, are for that reason the principal consumers of the 
** surplus of their labour.’’*® 

XXV. “This idea of an extensive domestic market for the surplus pro- 
*¢ duce of the soil is of the first consequence. It is of all things, that which 
“ most effectually conduces to a flourishing state of agriculture.’”*7 

XXVI. “ The multiplication of manufactories not only furnishes a mar- 
“‘ket for those articles which have been accustomed to be produced in 








7 Franklin, iv. p. 188. 8Idem, 189. 9 [bid. 10 [bid. 
1! Jefferson’s Report on the Privileges and Restrictions of the Commerce of the 
United States in Foreign Countries. 12 Tbid. 


13 Alexander Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, p.34. “Idem, 35. Ibid. 
(6 Ybid. 7 Ibid. 
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“‘ abundance, in a country ; but likewise creates a demand for such as were 
“either unienown or produced in inconsiderable quantities.” 

XXVII. “ It is the interest of nations to diversify the industrious pur- 


- “suits of the individuals who compose them.’’!® 


XXVIIL. * The establishment of manufactures is calculated not only to 
‘increase the general stock of useful and productive labour; but even to 
* improve the state of agriculture in particular ; certainly to advance the 
“interests of those who are engaged in it.’”?° 

XXIX. “ If the system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce were 
“the prevailing system of nations, the arguments which dissuade a coun- 
‘try in the predicament of the United States, from the zealous pursuit of 
** manufactures would doubtless have great force. But this system is far 
“from characterising the general policy of nations. ‘The prevalent one has 
** been regulated by an opposite spirit. ‘The consequence of it is, that the 
“* United States are to a certain extent in the situation of a country pre- 
** cluded from foreign commerce.’”*# 

XXX. “ The United States can, indeed, without difficulty, obtain from 
*‘ abroad the manufactured supplies, of which they are in want; but they 
* experience numerous and very injurious impediments to the emission and 
vent of their own commodities.’’** 

XXXI. “ A constant and increasing necessity, on their part, for the com- 
* modities of Europe, and only a partial and occasional demand for their 
“‘ own, in return, could not but expose them to a state of impoverishment, 
** compared with the opulence to which their political and natural advan- 
** tages authorize them to aspire.’’*® 

XXXII. “ If Europe will not take from us the products of our soil, upon 
“terms consistent with our interest, the natural remedy is to contract, as 
“¢ fast as possible, our wants of her.’”’** 

i ee 
Extravagant Importations the bane of National prosperity. 
No. ll. Continued from page 26. 

Having, as I trust, fully and completely made out my case, as _ respects 
the first period, I now proceed to consider the second. 

In the commencement of this period were renewed the pernicious scenes 
of 1784 and 1785. An almost universal infatuation pervaded our citizens 
in 1815 and 1816. Importations of foreign merchandise were regarded as 
the most certain road to fortune, and took place to the most immoderate ex- 
tent. Those of 1815 alone, were no less than $ 118,900,000, exclusive of 
re-exportations !*°—The amount of goods paying ad valorem duties, at the 
custom-heuse valuation, was $ 85,924,110! Whereas our exports of do- 
mestic produce were only $45,974,408, and of foreign only § 6,583,350! 
‘The duties that accrued in that year were $ 36,506,022, being about 70 

er cent. of the amount of our exports, foreign and domestic! and, let it be 
carefully noted, were somewhat more than the average annual anount of 
our domestic exportations from the year 1789 to the present time! ! ! 

It is impossible for any man of reflexion and calculation, to consider this 
slight view of our affairs in that year without being astonished at the neglect 
of our rulers, executive and legislative, in not anticipating, and trying to 


18 Alexander Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, p. 36. 19 Thid. 

20 Ibid. 21 Idem, 38. 22 Idem, 39. 23 Tbid. 24 Idem, 40. 

25 The miserable management of the banks on the sea-board, in New York, Phila- 
de!phia, Baltimore, and perhaps in Boston, immensely increased the delusion of the 
times, and its dreadful consequences. Discounts were most lavishly granted, and spe- 
culation thus wantonly provoked, invited and encouraged. To this procedure may be 
traced probably one-fourth of the extravagant importations, and an equal proportion 
of the public distress, 
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guard against, the fatal consequences inevitably attendant on such a state 
of things. But it is the leading characteristic of our policy, that we rarely 
look ahead for consequences. ‘They therefore burst upon us with double 
violence from the want of preparation. As well might a prodigal heir ra- 
tionally hope to escape destruction, when he purchases on credit % 10,000 
per annum, on an income of $5000, as a nation to escape misery and 
wretchedness, which imports so much beyond its exports, as we did in 
1815. It was sowing a prolific seed of blighted and blasted national wealth, 
power and resources, and of the wreck of individual happiness and pros- 
perity. 

But so general was the infatuation—that our statesmen and financiers, 
far from feeling the least alarm, regarded the enormous revenue from im- 
post of this and the succeeding year, ($ 27,484,100, in 1816,) as infallible 
signs of national prosperity, and as matters of exultation and triumph! A 
financial millenium was supposed to have arrived, and a speedy extinguish- 
ment of the nationat-debt was confidently anticipated. In this state of de- 
lirium, the double duties and the internal taxes were fatally repealed. Alas! 
for human suffering—when those entrusted with the affairs of great nations 
fall into such ruinous errors, and predicate their measures on such sandy 
foundations ! 

The fatal consequences of these excessive importations were immedi- 
ately felt by the manufacturing class of our citizens. The forked lightning 
does not more surely rend the lofty tenants of the forests, than such im- 
portations blast the fortunes and happiness, and paralize the industry of 
the manufacturing class of a nation. Hundreds of capitalists who had in- 
vested their fortunes in noble establishments, the pride and ornament of the 
country, and who had fully supplied that country with goods during the 
war, and prevented the extravagant rise of price, which would otherwise 
have taken place, were reduced to ruin and bankruptcy—millions of mo- 
ney, expended on those establishments, were sacrificed—and thousands of 
workmen were reduced to idleness, or driven to work in fields or on high- 
ways, to support their existence, during the never-to-be-forgotten years, 
1816, 17, 18, and 19. And congress looked for years on the mighty ruin, 
without an effort to alleviate the distress! . 

The scarcity of tobacco and cotton in Europe at the close of the war— 
and the failure of the grain crops for two or three years, which afforded 
brisk markets and high prices for our great staples, prevented for some 
time, the calamitous consequences from extending over the nation. But 
they developed themselves fully and completely in 1819, when farmers, 
— manufacturers and merchants, were involved in general suf- 
ering. 

The drain of specie from the country, to pay for foreign merchandise was 
the proximate cause of most of the universal distress that prevailed at this 
period; as, by draining the banks of that indispensible article, it forced 
them to press on their customers, and reduce the circulating medium most 
immoderately.*® Some idea may be formed of the extent of this drain, when 
it is considered that the imports of specie into the single port of Canton, 
from the United States, in one year, embracing the season of 1818-19, 


26 According to a report of the secretary of the treasury, the specie in the country 
was diminished from 1813 to 1819, no less than 44 per cent. He adds that the cir- 
culating medium was reduced in three years, between 1816 and 1819, to $ 45,000,000 
from $110,000,000. The whole of this reduction, however, is not justly chargeable 
to the exportation of specie. The resumption of specie payments had an agency in 
the desolation that ensued. But this resumption would have been comparatively 
harmless in its effects, but for the enormous drain of specie to pay for foreign mer- 


chandise. 
(6) 
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amounted to the enormous sum of § 7,414,000.°7. The exportation to other 
parts of Asia, and to Europe, was probably at least equal in amount. The 
wealthiest nation in the world would have been severely pressed and em- 
barrassed by such a drain of specie. In 1817 and 1818 the bank of the U. 
States imported $ 7,311,750 at an expense of $ 525,297. But it was exactly 
as effectual as the attempt of the Danaides to perform their task of filling 
a perforated vessel with water. Nothing can be much more futile than the im- 
portation of specie to supply the want of a circulating medium. If a nation 
sells more than it buys, money will infallibly flow in, to pay the balance. 
But if it buys more than it sells, as we have done in 1784, 1785, 1815, 
1816, 1818, and 1822, all regulations or restrictions to control or prevent 
the exportation of it, will be wholly ineffectual. 


It now remains to establish the existence of the distress, and to trace its 


causes.—As both are of very recent date, it cannot be necessary to enter 
into a minute detail. 


A report of a committee of the legislature of Pennsylvania during the 
session of 1819-20, enters fully into the horrible situation of the people of 
this state, from which I shall make a few extracts—Among the calamities 
of the times, they state 

“‘ Forced sales of merchandise, household goods, farming stock, and utensils, at 
‘* prices far below the-cost af production, by which numerous families have been de- 
“ prived of the common necessaries of life, and of the implements of their trade. 

“A general suspension of labour, the only legitimate source of wealth, by which 
* thousands of our most useful citizens are rendered destitute of the means of support, and 
“are reduced to the extremity of misery and despair. 

“« Ruinous sacrifices of landed property at sheriffs’ sales, whereby in many cases lands 
«* and houses have been sold at less than a half, a third, or afourth part of their for- 
*¢ mer value, thereby depriving of their homes and the fruits of laborious years, a vast 
** number of industrious farmers, some of whom have been driven io seek, in the uncultivated 
“ forests of the west, that shelter of which they have been deprived in their native state. 

«An almost entire cessation of the usual circulation of commodities, and a conse- 
** quent stagnation of business, which is limited to the mere purchase and sale of the 
“‘ necessaries of life, and of such articles of consumption as are absolutely required by 
“‘ the season. 

“ An universal suspension of all large manufacturing operations, by which, in addition 
“to the dismissal of the numerous productive labourers heretofore employed therein, 
“the public loses the revenue of the capital invested in machinery and buildings. 

“ The overflowing of our prisons with insolvent debtors, most of whom are confined for 
“ small sums, whereby the community loses a portion of its active labour, and is com- 
*‘ pelled to support families by charity, who have thus been deprived of their protectors.” 

The number of judgments obtained in the district court of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, on awards of arbitrators, warrants of attorney, or by 





Verdict obtained from March 1, 1819 to June 7, same year, was - - 1211 
Judgments obtained in the supreme court for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania from March 1, to July 1, 1819 ° ; ° ‘ . m 947 


The number of actions for debt, brought in the state of Pennsylvania in 


the year 1819, according to a report of a committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives, was - ° © » . 


tn ~ » ‘ . - 14,557 
The number of judgments confessed - - - . ° - 10,326 
Exclusive of about half the number before justices of the peace. 

Imprisonments for debt in the city and county of Philadelphia in 1819 1808 


This is a tolerably fair specimen likewise of the situation of the interior 
of New York, and of the greater part of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 


at that period. ‘The eastern states suffered likewise, but not to the same 
extent. 


7 See appendix to the second “ Report relative to the trade with the East Indies 
*¢and China, from the select committee of the House of Lords, appointed to enquire 


= the means of extending and securing the foreign trade of the country.” Page 
>) . 
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The secretary of the treasury in a report, dated Feb. 12, 1820, presents 


the following view of the situation of the country— 

* All intelligent writers upon currency agree, that where it is decreasing, poverty 
‘‘and misery must prevail. The correctness of the opinion is too manifest to require 
“proof. The united voice of the nation attests its accuracy. As there is no recorded 
“example in the history of nations, of a reduction of currency so rapid and so extensive; 80, 
“* but few examples have occurred, of distress so general and so severe, as that which has 
** been exhibited in the United States.” 

To these strong testimonies, I shall make but one short addition— 

A committee of the house of representatives of the United States, in a 
report, dated the 6th of February, 1821, stated that “the imposition of an 
excise at that season of distress would be unwise.” ‘They added— 

“* If imposed, it would be difficult to collect—and, if collected, it would in some parts of 
“* the union be in paper little available.” 


What a hideous state of things is here exhibited, in so highly favoured a 
country, after the enjoyment of a profound peace of six years, with a super- 
abundance of the necessaries of life, and of the chief of the most important 
raw materials in the world, iron, timber, lead, copper, cotton, &c. &c.—a 
country almost wholly exempt from taxes —with an unexpensive government 
—free from the waste of wealth lavished in other countries on monarchy, 
hierarchy, and nobility—with nineteen-twentieths of our agriculturists lords 
of the soil they cultivate—with water power to a boundless extent—almost 
every variety of soil and climate—an ingenious, enterprising, and industri- 
ous population—and with uncontrolled liberty of choice of profession or 
location! 

Since the first formation of government, there probably never was a 
greater sacrifice made of national wealth and prosperity, or of individual 
happiness in a time of peace—and never had the rulers of a free people a 
heavier account to settle with history and posterity, by whom the pernicious 
system we pursue will be duly appreciated. 

It would afford some consolation in the dreary review of the errors of the 
rulers of mankind, if they or their successors profited by the ruinous sacri- 
fices they occasionally make of the happiness and prosperity of the nations 
whose destinies are committed to their care. But unfortunately this is rarely 
the case. The errors of one year afford no security against their repetition 
the succeeding one. ‘Thus the experience of the fatal year 1819, has had 
no more effect on the councils of this nation, to devise any preventive 
against similar results, than the whistling of the winds have on the Peak of 
‘Teneriffe. 

In public and private life, there is no error much more common, than to 
ascribe evils to improper causes. ‘This is highly pernicious, as it prevents 
the application of the true remedies, and leads to a system of quackery, 
attended with injurious results. . 

Of this error the United States exhibited a striking case during the years 
1817, 18, and 19. Many of our wise politicians, whose dicta are received 
as oracular, deluded themselves and a large portion of the nation into an 
opinion, wholly destitute of foundation, that the distresses of the country 
were the result of the transition from a state of warfare to a state of peace. 
-The public, generally very cullible, gave credit to this specious, but delu- 
sive assertion. 

We cannot take a retrospect of this state of the public mind, without 
sighing over human folly. 

Our exports in 1812, 15, and 14, were only - - - $61,822,535 
Whereas, in 1815,16, and 17, they amounted to - ¥ 179.069,799 
And during the former period we were shut out from foreign commerce al- 
most altogether—but in the latter had free commerce with all the world. 
It is therefore impossible to conceive of any much greater fallacy than 
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the inference of the distresses of the country from the “ transition to a 
** stale of peace.” 

Another species of delusion took place, and to an equal extent. It was 
said that all the civilized world was in a state of suffering, and that there- 
fore we could not reasonably expect to escape. 

In this statement were two great errors. One, the extent of European 
suffering, which by no means warranted the general assumption. Many na- 
tions were then in a state of prosperity. The other was a still more radi- 
cal error. This was the analogy attempted between our situation and that 
of the nations of Europe, which were antipodes to each other. ‘The whole 
expenses of our war had not equalled those of a single year of the wars of 
France or Great Britain. We had enjoyed peace and neutral commerce for 
about twenty years, while the nations of Europe were ravaged by the most 
destructive and desolating wars that had occurred for centuries. ‘Lo com- 
pare eur situation with theirs was therefore just as correct as it would be to 
compare the cases of two men, one of whom had received a slight flesh 
wound, and the other been almost hacked to pieces. 

To conclude, I trust it appears— 

1. That intense wretchedness and distress prevailed in 1817, 1818, and 
1819, particularly in the last year. 

2. ‘That they arose from the reduction of the currency of the country, re- 
sulting in a great measure from the drain of specie. 

And Sdly, that this drain of specie was the necessary consequence of the 
extravagant importations of 1815 and 1816. HAMILTON. 

er 
| From the National Gazette. 

Mr. Editor,—Can you make room in your journal for a brief paper or 
two upon the four following questions, growing out of the proposed tariff, 
V1Z :— 

1. How will it affect our revenue ? 

2. How will it affect our shipping interest? 

S. How will it affect our agricultural interest ? 

4. Will it tax consumers, by obliging them to pay higher prices for the 
articles so protected ? 

These are important subjects to this country, and deserve to be well un- 
derstood ;—much has been said in the common place way, but nothing in 
reference to the facts of the case and to the real situation of the country. 
A little calculation is better than declamation. 

Let us briefly examine these questions and try to answer them: and, Ist. 
— Will our revenue suffer? and will it be necessary to have recourse to di- 
rect taxation should the proposed tariff pass >—I contend that it will not. 
U prove it in this way: We will import to the amount in value of our ex- 
ports. Qur habits and experiénce support this position: all young nations 
import and consume to the extent of their means. We have never failed to 
lo so, and have too often, indeed, exceeded our means. Were we to make 
at home, all articles of necessity, were we to want no iron, coarse cottons, 
or woollens, we would, nevertheless, import of luxuries, wines, silks, &c. 
to the extent of our exports. Our exports then, are the natural and certain 
limit of our imports. They will continue to correspond with, and regulate 
each other.—'The question then arises, will our exports be diminished by 
the proposed tariff? It is demonstrable that they will not. Let us look at 
tacts. 

Our exports are made up of seven leading items, viz :—Bread-stuffs, pro- 
ceeds of the fisheries, of the forests, tobacco, raw staples, and manufactures 
—let us examine each of these items of exports, and see how the proposed 
tariff will aifect it. 
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tst. Of bread-stuffs: Foreign nations take no more of these than they 
cannot help. ‘Their necessity is the measure of this item of our exports. 
The corn laws of Europe, their long succession of good harvests, favoured 
by a peace, the restrictions on the West India trade, and the consequent 
depression of the planting interest there, and the state of South America, 
have all tended to produce a minimum in our exports of provisions. Being 
at the minimum, they cannot become less; and prospectively, on the com- 
mon chances of commerce, they will most probably improve. But how will 
foreign nations pay us for them? precisely as they do now; in necessaries 
and luxuries of their growth and manufacture. If we want less meyg sO 
or woollen goods, or iron, we will take of luxuries, to make it up. We will 
consume then the more silks, wine, sugar, and coffee, tea, dye-stuffs, and 
many raw materials, such as copper, tin, &c.—and the only inconvenience 
to foreign nations, would be the accommodating their labour and products 
to our market; which they can easily do; for we would be sure to import 
and consume up to our means; which means would be our exports. 

Will our bread-stuffs decrease under the proposed tariff? Certainly nof. 
The persons now employed in agriculture can produce twice as much as 
the demand. We could grow 2,000,000 barrels of flour, as easy as the 
700,000 we now grow, if a market existed for it, if we were under the sti- 
mulus of a good price. Witness the year 1803, before the State of Ohio or 
the Gennessee country was known, when, with a population of 5,500,000, we 
exported 1,300,000 barrels of flour, because the price was good; and in 
1823, with a population of 10,500,000, we exported only 800,000 barrels; 
because no more was wanted. Besides, manufactories take hardly any 
hands from agriculture. Foreigners, inhabitants of cities, women and chil- 
dren, constitute most of the persons engaged in that busifess; a class of 
people whose labour would be almost wholly unproductive, if they had no 
resource but agriculture. It is very evident, then, that the volume of our 
agricultural pursuits can easily equal any demand, and that they will not 
decrease. ‘The above reasoning and facts apply with equal propriety to the 
three next items of our exports, viz.—proceeds of the fisheries, proceeds of 
the forests, and tobacco. All these can be increased to,any extent: the fo- 
reign demand is the only limit: our exports are governed by, and corres- 
pond strictly with it. No tariff can affect these items of our exports. We 
will continue to supply the foreign market, and take in return for them 
something, that either adds to our comfort or refinement. 

The fitth item of our exports is composed of foreign productions export- 
ed under a drawback. No tariff can affect this at all; it is one of the means 
of employing both capital and shipping, and depends on no state of things 
connected with the tariff. 

‘I'wo items only of the seven now remain, which can be, in any manner, 
affected by the proposed tariff, viz. raw staples, and manufactures; and of 
raw staples, cotton is the only one whose export can be diminished. How 
much, is the question? Precisely as much as we would spin under the new 
tariff, and not a pound more. hat would we spin additional under the 
proposed tariff? Were we to spin every yard of cotton goods, coarse and 
fine, that we consume, according to close calculations lately made in Eng- 


land and this country, it would require to make them, only 45,000 bales of 


cotton, in addition to what we now spin—this 45,000 bales is worth a little 
over $ 2,000,000 ; which, taken from $ 49,000,000, the sum of our exports, 
would not be felt. But no one will pretend that we would manufacture all 
the cotton goods we consume,’ under this tariff. It could not exceed a half; 
that, allowing for the greater bulk of the coarser goods, would require not more 
than 25,000 bales, which would cost but little over $ 1,000,000. Will Eu- 
rope take our surplus cotton, if we increase our manufactures? She must: 
she has no alternative. Her demand requires the whole cotton product te 
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supply it now; and her intelligent merchants and manufacturers state, that 
the consumption keeps pace with the production, and will continue to do 
so. In support of which, they say, the surplus in the English market has 
been diminishing for the last five years. The state of Brazil does not favour 
an increase thence: and the cost, freight, and inferior quality of the East 
India cotton, preclude them as long as ours is at the present prices. Be- 
tween us and Europe, then, it is a plus and minus principle; what we con- 
sume more, she would less. If we make our own cotton goods, Europe will 
want just as much less of our raw cotton, as those goods are made of. But 
we see it requires all the remainder of our cotton to supply her other custo- 
mers and her own consumption. 

And this deficiency in our exports, consisting of the value of the cotton 
we spin, and amounting to about § 1,000,000, will be made up in an in- 
creased export, under the next and last item, viz. manufactured articles. 
This has been gradually increasing for several years: and, in 1823, we ex- 
ported of manufactured articles, nearly $ 4,000,000 worth ; and, under the 
proposed tariff, when cotton and woollen goods and iron would be added to all 
other articles of domestic fabrication, this item will increase at the rate of 
a million a year; which will greatly exceed any deficiency in the exports of 
raw cotton. 

We have now gone through the leading items of our exports; and we see 
that they cannot be affected by the proposed tariff. But we do not touch 
the tariff for protection only—we go for revenue also: and the increased 
duties on linens, silks, wines, spirits, and various other things not intended 
to be made or produced here, estimated on the last year’s imports of those 
things, will give one million additional revenue. 

So it results that our exports under the proposed tariff, will not be im- 
paired—our imports corresponding thereto will not diminish—and, conse- 
quently, our revenue, so far from decreasing, will increase proportionately 
to the new duties laid on. Thus our habit of relying on imports need not 
be changed; nor our predilections for this worst of all systems of revenue, 
be at all interfered with. The present duty collected on $ 65,000,000 of im- 
ports, will raise a revenue entirely sufficient for all the purposes of our go- 
vernment, including pensions and interest on the national debt—say $ 16,- 
000,000; and the proposed duties collected on $ 61,000,000 of imports will 
be equally adequate. How, then, can our revenue suffer? 

Let us next enquire, what effect the proposed Tariff will have on our 
shipping interest.—I may safely rest this proposition on the facts establish- 
ed in the questions discussed above; for there we find that our exports and 
imports will not be diminished: and these constituting the only basis of 


our foreign shipping tonnage; it follows, conclusively, that this interest 


cannot be affected by the proposed Tariff.—The circumstances of Europe, 
which gave us formerly the earrying trade, tended to increase our tonnage 
greatly: and soon rendered it disproportionate to the legitimate and more 
immediate objects of commerce. The carrying trade, in the nature of things. 
could not last long, and on those changes which necessarily a us of 
it, our shipping interest felt a great shock; and in spite of the habitual cla- 
mors of the owners, it shrank down to the true point, viz. the tonnage ne- 
cessary to conduct our exports and imports and fisheries, where it now 
stands. 

One branch of our shipping interest has been greatly underrated; I mean 
the coasting trade; adaihiine of our shipping interest, we are in the habit of 


regarding our foreign tonnage only ; not reflecting that the coasting is the 
most important trade to all nations; and more especially to us, whose line 
of coast and deep bays are unparalleled in extent. Our coasting tonnage 
has been rapidly increasing, and now equals in registered amount the fo- 
reign, and really far exceeds it in the fact,of employment. For a vessei 
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registered for foreign trade sometimes never quits our coast; and all, thus 


_ registered, except the regular packets and the Indiamen, are employed more 


than half their time on our coast, plying between the growing cities of New 
Orleans and Mobile, and New York. Taking, then, the true state of the 

case, our coasting and bay tounage constitutes two-thirds of the whole ; is 

rapidly increasing; and will increase exactly in proportion to the extent of 

our manufactures; for they will originate a coastwise interchange between 

the staple-growing and manufacturing districts—between the provisions, 

lumber, coal, fisheries, &c. Those districts abounding with heavy products, 

and necessarily requiring much tonnage in their transportation, we have no- 

thing to fear hie our shipping interest. 

Let us enquire, in the third place, how the proposed Tariff will affect our 
agriculture ? The facts established in the first part of this paper, evince that 
our agriculture can lose nothing, but may gain much by this measure. The 
chances are all in its favour.—We see above, that the proposed Tariff will 
not affect our exports, the foreign demand will be left unimpaired, and our 
agriculturists, therefore, with the same market they now have, left open, 
and a growing home consumption, must be in a much better condition, un- 
der the operation of the proposed Tariff. The cotton grower, in the South, 
will have two markets for his cotton; a double market always leads to com- 
petition, and enhanced price—The provision grower will have an increased 
population to feed, with an increased ability to purchase food, arising from 
the certainty of employment and wages. ‘This will operate geometrically 
in favour of the farmer, for this statation are not only positive consumers, 
but being so engaged, are prevented from becoming agriculturists, and still 
farther overdoing the provision product. 

The home market has never been duly appreciated in the United States. 
In all well-regulated governments, it is the most extensive and most steady. 
This market is most perfect, and best enjoyed, when the employments of 
mankind are properly diversified, and all the commercial interchanges that 
spring from varied labour, in full operation. Let us make a small calcula- 
tion, and, in a few particulars, compare the home with the foreign demand. 

The results will surprise. 10,500,000 of people will consume, on an 
average, to the head, 30 dollars worth of clothing, counting every article of 
dress, perannum. ‘This amounts to $ 315,000,000 that we would have to 
pay, had we to buy all from abroad: to which add 50 millions for bedding, 
curtains, carpets, and other things not wearing apparel, consumed in the 
year, and our population consume annually above $ 360,000,000 worth of 
those things alone. But we see by the import lists, that we import but 21 
millions worth of clothing ;—what a difference between 360 and 21! Again, 
10,500,000 of people, at an average of half a pound per head per diem, of 
bread-stuffts, will consume in a year 9,500,000 barrels of 200 lbs. weight, in- 
cluding all kinds of meal; but our foreign demand is but 800,000! 
Every other item, if calculated on the lowest average, will show the same 
disproportion between our home and foreign markets. The 1,000,000 of 
people who live in cities, or are engaged in manufactures in the country, 
consume as much again of our bread-stuffs as we export. These facts should 
teach us to regard our home market a little more than we do, and not fix 
dur minds exclusively on the very limited foreign consumption, when our 
agricu!tural and commercial interests are named, We require to have more 
information, more reflection, and to be more national in our views. If we 
were convinced that increasing our manufactories would not impair our 
revenue, our shipping interest, or our agriculture, we would all further them; 
and the facts enumerated above, with a hundred others, go to establish these 

positions. Hereafter I will enquire what effect the proposed tariff will 


have on the price of the goods intended to be made at home. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 31, 1824. A LOOKER ON. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 


From the National Journal. 


I do not remember to have seen the advantages and disadvantages of 
agriculture and manufactures contrasted. I will therefore endeavour to do 
it, that others may be induced hereafter to improve upon it, and place be- 
fore the public all the pros and cons of each. 


Agriculture. 
1. Agriculture requires very little ca- 
pital. 


2. Labourers’ wages are paid each year. 

3. A crop is generally produced only 
once in the year. 

4. Harvests are liable to failures of sea- 
sons, and to insects. 


5. As men are chiefly employed, when 
they are sick, work is at a stand; and 
when they die, their wives and children 
are too often distressed. 


6. Agriculture is increased by the in- 
crease of grown persons. 


7. Farmers, when they have occupied 
all the land near sea-ports, where they 
have a ready market, are compelled to 
settle inthe interior, where the distance of 
conveyance eats up profit. 

8. The augmentation of the price of 
labour falls heavily upon farmers. 


9. As food is the support of life, the 
price does not often fluctuate very much. 


Manufactures. 

1. Manufactures require large capitals 
—to erect factories and machinery, and 
purchase raw materials, 

2. Labourers’ wages are paid every week. 

3. A manufacturer may turn his capi- 
tal round twice a year, if not oftener. 

4, Manufactures have rarely any im- 
pediment or injury—to fire rather more 
liable. 

5. Machinery is not liable to sickness— 
when the father of a family dies, the wife 
and children obtain support by manufac- 
tures. The late rapid increase of popula- 
tion in Great Britain is attributed to the 
demand for children in cotton factories, for a 
“ Jarge family instead of being felt as a bur- 
* den, was ratherreckoned an advantage.” 

6. Manufactures may be increased by 
women and children, as also by grown 
persons. The cotton manufacture alone 
increased in Great Britain, from 960,000/. 
sterling, in 1783, to 40,000,000/. sterling, 
in 1822, notwithstanding the great con- 
sumption of people by wars and by emi- 

ation to colonies. 

7. Amanufacturer can set up his fac- 
tory and machinery wherever he deems 
it convenient. 


8. The augmentation of the price of 
labour falls lightly, where machinery is 
employed. 

9. Manufactures often experience a 
great fall in price of goods, by the ca- 
prices of fashion and by wars. 


Neither agriculture nor manufactures can be encouraged at the expense 
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of the other, unless by very glaring governmental partiality. As food in- 
creases, consumers ought to increase; and as consumers increase, vice versa. 
They willkeep pace with each other if properly protected from foreign compe- 
tition. Too much legislation, and no legislation, may be equally injurious. 

In a young- country, farmers have the choice of soils, and have therefore 
abundant crops; but manufacturers want capital, skill and experience at 
their outset, whilst foreign rivals enjoy all these, and have factories erected 
by ancestors, to which they have only to add from time to time. Agricul- 
tural products are bulky, and pay heavy freight; ships which have convey- 
ed them to a foreign port, bring hack manufactures on very moderate terms. 
The farmer is deeply interested in having an home market, and therefore 
ought to be an advocate for domestic manufactures. In slave states, they 
are particularly desirable, for they promote a white population. He is truly 
shortsighted, who would as soon purchase his goods from abroad as from a 
sister state. Do foreigners contribute to the support of the general govern- 
ment? May they not hereafter become enemies? Does not the wealth of 
individuals compose the resources of the nation? 

The subject here touched upon, merits the serious consideration of poli- 
tical economists. The machinery of Great Britain is equal to 200,000,000 
of hands. AMICUS. 











